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A PAMPHLET has been lately . 
: and*i is now in circulation, on the ſubject 
of an "incorporating union between the” legiſla- 
tures of Great Britain and Irel and. Some ſay 
it Was written by an agent of | government, others 
ſay it was written by an United I hman. 
However let the author be whom he may, he 
has introduced the conduct of the Sabines — 
this Union" with the Romans, for our preſent | 
imitation.” This mult have been the reſult of 

either ignoraiice or wickedneſs, and when we 
look i into the Sabine hiſtory and ſee the Cauſes 
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and conſequences of at union, it would rather 
appear to reſult from the latter, and that the 
author muſt heve been an United Iriſhman, or 
ſome other enemy to this country, who wiſhed 
under colour of the Sabine union, to imbibe 
the ſpirit of diſaffection and rebellion into the 
minds of the people. My object now is to ex- 
poſe the fallacy and hypocriſy of this incendia- 
ry, and by briefly ſtating the true hiſtory of 
that union, ſhew how far it is prudent for ws to 
imitate the conduct of the Sabines, or rather to 
take warning rem their example. 


In the reign 4 ae the firſt king of 

the Romans, they made a feaſt, and exhibited 
games and ſhews to induce the Sabine women 

to come and ſee them; this from the contiguity 
of the Sabine nation to the Roman ſtate had the 
deſred effect, and then the Romans, by way of 
preface to their future actions and intentions 
towards the Sabines, ſeized all the women and 
ran away with them; this of courſe brought on 
a war between the two nations, which, through 
the interference of the Sabine women, ended 
in an union, and this is the union which is held 


* to us for imitation. 


— 
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Now as to the original cauſe of this union, I 
can ſee nothing in it very grateful to an Iriſh 
mind: the Remans firſt nationally laid a ſnare 
for the Sabines their neighbours, they unfortu- 
nately fell into it, the Romans then violated 
all the rules of hopitality, and robbed their 
neighbours of their wives and daughters, and 
hen forſooth, by way of compenſation for this 
Fondue, they Mered them an OR. 


The firſt article of this union was, that the 
ting of the Romans and the king of the Sabines 
Should refs ide and reign. jointly at Rome, but ſo far 
from either party having an idea of an incorpo- 
ratign of legiſlatures, that Tacius, the Sabine king, 
on his removal to Rome, ſtill kept up a coun- 
eil or ſenate of one hundred Sabines, who held 
their ſittings 2 at his own palace, on the hill Tar- 
peius, and the Sabine people were governed 
under this ſeparate leg 1 independent ts the 
Roman Ant 


80 far therefore. as the principle of this original 
union between the Sabines and the Romans goes, 


ſo far is the [rih nation at preſent connected with _ 


| 

[ England. The king of Ireland reſides in London, 
[| als the Sabine king reſided i in Rome ; he governs 
* Ireland jointly with the king of Fagland, much 

1 more ſo than the Roman king did the Sabi nes 
under their original union, and the Iriſh nation 
has no greater priviledge in 1 legiſla- 
ture, than the Sabines had in being governed 

j under a ſeparate council or ſenate of their own 

| nation, who held their fittings at the palace of _ 
| their own king. If we are therefore to follow 
18 the example of the Sabines in their firſt'ſteps, 
we will clearly remain as We are, for we are 
ow upon the ſame footing with England in 
principle, that they were with Rome, under their: 

i © origindl union, nd this original union is ceftain- - 
[ . 7 the beſt evidence of their een de 5 
1 But 1 may be now told that 45 is not the 1 
[ nion which the author of the. pamphlet alludes 
. 13 to, that this is not a fit example for the "Iriſh: 8 
f nation at the preſent day, that it is 'the fub- 

4 Tequent incorporation of this Sabine ſenate with 
|. the Roman ſenate, which he wiſhes to point out 

| for our imitation, as the act which laid the 
*# NT nas of Roman greatneſs 1 doubt however 
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very much, that the cireumſtances. attending 
this incorporating union wülb anſwer is pu- | 
poſe better» with · the: people of Ireland, than;the 
caſe of the W 1 let. us exa- 
| mine- dit. 5 tes : % e ee 7a l 
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A few years after the paſſing of this original 
union, the terms of which the Sabine people | 
thought were Us ſolemn and ſacred as our bill 
of rights, therRomän air having had that con- 
vincing quality with the Sabine ſenate, that it 
is rumoured the alf of St. Janes has lately 
had on ſome of our own great ones, they ſur- 
rendered thelt- Sndependenites Uwould not ſay 
ſold their country; for! it- is- harſh expreſſion) 
and with their independenee the {liberties - of 
their country; ant they incorporated with the 
Roman ſenate; and Tacius their xing dying a- 
bout that time, the Romans ſuffered no Sabine 
king to ſucceed him, but the whole government 
of their original union fell to Romulus and the 
Roman ſenate, ſo that the Sabines, in about five 
years from the union to the death of Tacius 
loſt their ſeparate legi/latnre, and loſt the pri- | 


viledge of being goyerned by a king of their 

own nation, and the articles of the union be- 
came a rope of ſand when they ſtood in the 
way of the grapling power of the Romans, and 
the conſequence was, that the Sabine families 

of diſtinction went to reſide at * ome, and the 


| people grew diſaflefted. 


Now what in all this is worthy of imitati- 
on? Are we to incorporate with England to 
give her an opportunity of breaking the firſt 
article of the union within five years, as the 
Romans did with the Sabines, or to induce our 
Tiriſb gentry to go reſide in London, that our 
people may become diſaffected? No, I rather 
think every Iriſnman will ſee on the face of 
this incorporating union, ſufficient to diſguſt 
him with the idea, rather than induce him to 
follow the example of it in my reſpect. 


Had 5 Ma concunies 8 with 
their original union with the Sabines (which as 
before ſtated is ſimilar to our preſent connection 
with England) it would have ſaved them 
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9 
vaſt expence of blood and treaſure, they might 
have enjoyed all the benefits of the Sabine 
connexion, without having to encounter the 
complicated evils that followed; but connexion 
would not ſatisfy them, nothing leſs than 
incorporation, and mark the dreadful conſe- 
quences that followed. | 


| The Sabine people ſeeing themſelves ſold 

and betrayed by their /enate, and the articles 
of the union, their bill of rights, violated, 
and trampled under foot, immediately im- 
bibed a ſpirit of diſaffection and rebellion, and 
as they could not have connexion without incor- 
poration with the Romans, they determined on 
ſeparation, without either; this diſaffection 
' growing ſtronger and ſtronger every day, at 
laſt ripened into rebellion, and in the reign'of 
Tullus Holtiſius, they took up arms, and en- 
tered into an open rebellion again the Romans, 
but were defeated. 


A few years after, they rebelled again in the 
_ reign of Ancus Marcius, and it ſeems this re- 


x0 


bellion was more ſerious than the former one, 
for though he put down the rebellion, we are 
: told he * them Wonqurable . 


Trguin coming to the. throne” hortly after, 
ald knowing | their diſaffection, took occaſion 
to make war upon them on pretence of their 

having ſecretly aſſiſted the Hetrurians; but they 
had now grown ſo. powerful, that they reſiſted 
him with great vigour. for four years before he 
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ks Vos reign. of \Targquin the ſecond, they 
rebelled again, and. after ſome time, were 
overcome, and then he obliged them for 
che firſt time to become telbutary 70 Rome. 
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Ihe Sabines cantmued this diſaſſestton even 
under the commonwealtli, for during the con- 
ſulſhip of M. Valerius, they broke out again 
and over- run the Roman territories, and though 
they were Gelcated, n en. en the ſame 
ye: 777 CEO 7 eos went Zo 
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Next year, an the conſulſhip of Poplicola, 
they broke out again, and having all along 
| proteſted againſt their ſenate ſurrendering their 
legiſlative independence, and cg poraling 
with the Romans, and very juſtly conceiving 
that their ſenate, who were only truſtees for 
the people, and were tenants for years, could 
not defeat the rights of their ceſtui que truſts, 
or transfer the fee, and that fuch incorporation 
muſt in itſelf be an a& null and void, and could 
only operate as an abdication of their legiſlative 
functions, but could not at all defeat the origi- 
nal right of the people to legiſlate for them- 
ſelves, the people therefore now reſumed that 
indiſputable original right, and ſet up a ſeparate 
diet or legiſlature in their own country, in 
| which we are told one Actius Clauſus (an En- 
glified Sabine) ſpoke ſtrongly againſt their con- 
tinuing their oppoſition to the Romans, and 
adviſed them tamely to ſubmit, however 
they were determined and ſtill perſiſted, 
though the Roman forces in the end put them 
down. 
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Notwithſtanding which, they renewed the 
rebellion the very next year, in the conſulſhip 


of P. Poſthumius, and marched to the very 


gates of Rome, and at firſt ſo checked the Ro- 
mans, that in the fluſh of victory, they ſent 


them a meſſage, commanding them to 
receive their laws, and this rebellion afterwards 


continued ſo obſtinate, that 1 it was not ſubdued 
until me next year. | 


Though they were thus repeatedly defeated, 


3 they ſill remained obſtinate, and as ſoon as 


they had gathered ſufficient firength, they 


broke out again, and were proceeding to over- 


run the Roman territories, until the Roman 


| ſenate found it abſolutely neceſſary to appoint 


Marcus Valerius, Di&ator, who marched himſelf 
againſt them and defeated them. 


In the conſulſhip of fQ. Servilius, they a- 
* rebelled, and were defeated. 


They Y broke out in the conſulſhip of 


Lalerius under one e Appius Herdonius, a Sa- 


1 


bine, and having attacked Rome, they took 


the temple of Jupiter, and the fortreſs adjoin · : 


ing, and oppoſed the Romans ſo deſperately, 
that Valerius himſelf was killed in one of the 
Oy 


And they again broke out in the conſulſhip 
of M. Horatius, but were then finally ſubdued. 
So that it took the Romans, beſides the vaſt ex- 
pence of blood and treaſure, a period of near 
250 years, during which they had to encounter 
eleven rebellions, and in the end nearly deſtroy- 
ed and depopulated the country, in order to 
| ſeal this incorporating union, not after all with 
the ſanction, but the bare forced ſubmiſſion of 


che people, and as we are gravely told, to N 
the foundation of Roman greatnets, | 


We have now before us three diſtinct things 
attendant on this union. The firſt or original 
union, the ſubſequent or incorporating union, 
and the conſequences that followed this incorpo- 
ration. There is no exaggeration in any part 
of it ; the whole is laid downin ancient hiſtory. 


4 


As to the firſt, which i is the only union that re- 

ceived the ſanction of the people, we are already 
aſſimilated to it in principle in our preſent con- 
nection with England, as to the fecond, it car- 
ries upon the face of it ſufficient to turn us 

from it. It was a violation of the firſt without 
the conſent of one of the contracting parties, 
the Sabine people. This is clear for the eleven 
reaſons I have juſt now mentioned, and that 
being the caſe, is ſtrong preſumptive evidence» 
that it was alſo the reſult of venality, and as to 
the conſequences, who can behold ſuch a ſcene 
of blood, deſolation, and rebellion, without 
horror, and without ſeeing that if the Sabine 
people were poſſeſſed of power equal to their 
ſpirit, the reſult muſt have been final ſeparati- 
on, - 


For my own part, though at the time that 
the queſtion of the union was ſtarted, my judg- 
ment heſitated, yet from whay I have ſince 


ſeen on the ſubject, and now that I have mi- 


nutely examined the hiſtory of the Sabines, to 
which I am referred for Imitation, I ſhudder 


15 


at the very idea of it. If we remain as we 
are, we cloſe in with the wiſe policy of the 
Sabines, as founded in their original union (if 
even that union itſelf eould be conſidered wiſe 
for them) but if we follow them any farther, 
if we incorporate, then (to follow the ſimili- 
tude) we plunge into the dreadful vortex of 
VIOLATED FAITH, BROKEN TREATIES, EMI- 
GRATION OF ALL DISTINCTION AND WEALTH, 
GENERAL DISAPFECTION, HORRID REBELLION, 


and perhaps a FINAL AND CONVULSIVE SEPARA® 
: TIES, and then, 


Alas Poor IRELAND ! 
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